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mention the sources from which he has derived his own informa- 
tion. And, firstly, there is no Society in our country which pub- 
lishes a journal similar to the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland ; Bulletins de la Societe 
d'Anthropologie, de Paris ; Revue d'Anthropologie, in the same 
city; Materiaux pour l'histoire de l'homme, Toulouse; Archiv 
fur Anthropologic, Braunschweig ; Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, 
Berlin. Authors of works on this subject find a means of pub- 
lication in the Smithsonian Institution, the Peabody Museum, 
Powell's Bureau of Ethnology, the Proceedings of Local So- 
cieties, the Government Surveys, and the scientific and literary 
periodicals. The American Antiquarian, published by the Rev. 
S. D. Peet, of Ohio, is a praiseworthy attempt to afford 
anthropologists a common ground upon which they may meet. 
Owing to this desultory manner of publication many valuable 
papers would be lost sight of if some index to them were not 
preserved. In the Index to Periodical Literature of the Ameri- 
can Bookseller, the section of anthropology in Index Medicus, 
published in Washington, and the anthropological summary of the 
American Naturalist, nearly every contribution of importance 
finds mention by title at least. Mr. S. H. Scudder, of Boston, 
has published, at great pains, a list of all the learned societies of 
the world. Sabin and Son's Dictionary of books relating to 
America has reached Part lxviii. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

editors: a. s. Packard, jr., and e. d. cope. 

In our February number we drew attention to the then 

recent action of a majority of the Philadelphia Academy in refer- 
ence to the policy of its management. We have since received 
the last number of the Proceedings for 1879, covering the months 
of November and December; also those for 1880 for the month 
of January. The former includes two hundred and fourteen 
pages of scientific matter, and fifty-eight pages of reports, an 
excellent showing for the Proceedings as a medium of publication. 
An inspection of the sources of this matter, however, reveals the 
fact that only three pages of it are the product of resident mem- 
bers of the Academy, or of those who have a voter's share in its 
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conduct. Of the eighty-eight pages issued in 1880, only two 
pages are from resident students, and one of these is occupied by 
matter already published elsewhere, for which no credit is given. 
We have referred to this view of the Academy's work on previous 
occasions, not with a view of disparaging its usefulness, but for 
the purpose of enforcing our assertion that its present organiza- 
tion is not calculated to foster native talent nor develop original 
research at home. And this with unrivaled facilities within easy 
reach, both in the form of men and means. We have ascribed 
this failure to the unwillingness of the Academy (1) to create col- 
lections for study ; and to create or give positions of any degree of 
permanency to either (2) experts or (3) students; three points, it is 
easily perceived, absolutely essential to the accomplishment of work. 
We now add some new evidence of the correctness of these state- 
ments. 

We quote the following from a newspaper report of an address 
delivered by Dr. J. L. LeConte at the recent centennial dinner of 
the American Philosophical Society: 

" If time permitted I would be glad to mention to you what I 
conceive to be the proper functions of scientific societies, and the 
claims they have upon popular sympathy and assistance. They 
are, in a strict sense, neither oral teachers nor custodians - r but, to 
use the phraseology of Smithson, so happily interpreted and 
applied by our venerable (in its true sense) associate, Prof. Henry, 
' institutions for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.' I could show by many examples how, by departing from 
this simple path of duty, the resources of societies have been 
crippled and their usefulness paralyzed by indulging in the fas- 
cinating luxuries of large museums and ornate architecture. The 
former should be under the protection of governmental assistance, 
or in the care of largely-endowed institutions of learning. Vol- 
untary contributions and unpaid labor can never support a museum 
which is rapidly growing ; nor do such collections fulfill their 
functions except as appendages of universities. They soon 
degenerate into imperfectly classified storehouses of curiosities, 
occasionally visited by students desiring to verify types which 
have been imperfectly described. Though an investigator can be 
assisted, I have rarely known one made by the influence of a 
large museum. The material is too vast for the use of a beginner. 
The true life of scientific societies resides in the zeal of the mem- 
bers, the completeness of the library and the facilities afforded for 
publication. The objects for study lie everywhere around us and 
in us ; and, as Prof. Agassiz told me many years ago, the most 
familiar objects, and those most frequently scrutinized, will give 
the most important results." 

We doubt whether the views above expressed will be satisfac- 
tory even to those members of the Academy who approve the 
present management ; although if the Academy publish princi- 
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pally for other institutions, it would seem appropriate that its 
members should also make collections for other institutions. That 
the president does not object to this form of suicide, may be 
derived from the following, 1 which is said to be from his pen : 

" If A and B choose to bestow their treasures in Boston or 
elsewhere, and C prefers that the National Museum at Washing- 
ton shall have his, the common cause of scientific progress is not 
injured, nor is the Academy any better or worse on account of 
such disposition. The value of scientific discovery is not contin- 
gent upon the locality where it may be made, or on the style or 
title of the discoverer. Every man is free to dispose of his own 
property as he may judge to be satisfactory to himself." 

We doubt whether any other city of the civilized world pre- 
sents such noble examples of self-abnegation as is implied in the 
above extracts. How far their fellow-citizens will be willing to 
share these crowns of self-immolation remains to be seen. Al- 
though a few may be found to console themselves with the pious 
reflection that " our loss is their gain," we doubt whether a general 
hosanna will arise on a distribution of important collections to 
other localities, excepting from the recipients. 

The first speaker is pointed in his assertion as to the fate of a 
museum supported by voluntary labor, etc.: "They soon degen- 
erate into imperfectly classified storehouses, etc." Has not the 
kind of labor and supervision something to do with this " degen- 
eration?" Under incompetent hands nothing else can be ex- 
pected. Prof. Agassiz says the most important results may be 
derived from the study of objects " around us and in us." For 
the entomologist this statement has an especial truth, but Prof. 
Agassiz took good care to make a great collection in zoology, 
palaeontology and geology from all parts of the world. The posi- 
tion that an academy of sciences should not have a museum if 
it can, is absurd. As well try to run a mill without grist, or 
printing without type. That Philadelphia is not able or willing 
to have a museum, devoted first to the interests of original 
research, and second, for exhibition to the public, is, to say the 
least, highly improbable. This, of course, does not include "or- 
nate architecture," which is not part of a museum, and which 
Prof. Henry very justly condemned. The Academy has indeed 
expended money in architecture, while its vitals have been unsup- 
plied with food. 

In further confirmation of our statements regarding the unsuit- 
able nature of appointments to positions, we refer to the report of 
the Proceedings of the Academy at the end of this number of 
the Naturalist. We add to this the further fact that one of the 
most able of our rising naturalists has been relieved of the schol- 
arship which was endowed by the late A. E. Jessup, and which 
paid a small salary, without the offer of an equivalent place. 

1 Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Dec. 30, 1879. 
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This is objectionable in view of the fact that a single unscientific 
person (of course an officer of the Academy) draws two of the 
three salaries available for special students, and spends his leisure 
in advancing his pecuniary interests in other directions. We have 
here another discrimination against the specialist, besides the 
many we have cited in previous articles. 

Some insight into the etiology of this pathological condition 
may be derived from a perusal of the report of the president near 
the close of the volume of Proceedings for 1879, referred to at 
the opening of this article. The leading officer of the academy 
states that " original research was not the sole object of the society." 
" No part of the museum or library can be held in reserve for the 
exclusive use of any class of specialists." Here again we per- 
ceive a remarkable obliviousness to the fact that original research 
requires the " exclusive use " of material so long as the research 
may last. So long as this is not permitted, the "free access to the 
museum," of which the writer speaks, is a farce. And to the 
prevalence of this and of the views previously cited, is due the 
small amount of original work apparent in the publications of the 
institution. 

In Nature for March 18, the editor, in a brief notice of 



Prof. J. J. Stevenson's preliminary Report of the geology of por- 
tions of Colorado and New Mexico, in Capt. Wheeler's Annual 
Report for 1879, makes the following pertinent remarks, which 
are in accord with the views of this journal : " While referring 
to American official geological publication, we would point out 
the absolute necessity of reference to previous explorers. We 
could pick out not a few otherwise excellent reports, which are 
disgraced by an utter obliviousness of the existence of any earlier 
writings on the areas described. Without warning or explanation 
new names are given to formations which had already been named 
and described. If the original names and descriptions are defec- 
tive or inaccurate, let that be stated, but in common fairness to 
fellow-laborers, not to speak of duty to the reading public, let us 
know distinctly whether we are perusing an account of ground 
that has never been described before, or whether we are merely 
getting a new rendering of facts already familiar to us. When 
the history of geological exploration in Colorado comes to be 
written how many different and rival expeditions will have to be 
enumerated, and in how many cases will it be found that they 
have recognized each other's existence?" 

We learn that Mr. Pierre Lorillard, of New York, is pre- 



paring to defray the expenses of an exploration of the ruins of 
Mexico and Central America. The newspapers state that the 
plan involves the transfer of the monuments, sculptures, etc., to 
Paris, to be exhibited in connection with some institution under 
the name of the Musee Lorillard. We hope that this may 
not be true. If Mr. Lorillard sustains the expense of the explora- 
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tion, he should require that the objects obtained shall be placed 
in some of the museums of New York or Washington. The 
educational interests of our country require all the aid that collec- 
tions and museums can give, and future generations will doubtless 
be increasingly awake to their importance, and will hold in high 
esteem those who create or sustain them. 



RECENT LITERATURE. 

The Annual Report of the Hayden Survey for 1877. 1 — 
This is another permanently valuable contribution to the geologi- 
cal literature of the Western United States. The unusually fine 
and numerous illustrations accompanying it, add much to its 
value. Part I, geology and palaeontology, comprises over 600 
pages, illustrated by seventy-six admirably executed maps and 
sections, and ten plates illustrating invertebrate fossils. 

This part is chiefly made up of reports by the chiefs of divis- 
ions and districts, of which there are five. Dr. Endlich, in his . 
Report on the Geology of the Sweetwater district, seems to have 
given special attention to the mineral resources and economic 
geology of that region, and it is illustrated by six admirably exe- 
cuted geological sections of the country traversed. Dr. White's 
Report on the Cretaceous fossils, illustrated by ten magnificent 
plates, needs no comment, as the author's well-known reputation 
is a sufficient guarantee of the quality of the work. Orestes St. 
John has had charge of the work of the Teton division, which 
seems to have been very thoroughly done, being illustrated by 
thirty-nine maps and sections of the region traversed by his party. 
The Green River division, in charge of Dr. A. C. Peale has done 
good work, care being taken to give proper credit to those who 
had previously worked in the same field ; twenty-nine maps and 
sections, together with analytical and ordinary landscape views, 
illustrate Dr. Peak's Report on the Green River country. 

Part 11 relates to the topographical work carried on by A. D. 
Wilson and Henry Gannett, topographers of the survey, by whom 
the work of triangulation seems to have been conducted with 
great care. Altogether, the volume before us is a good example 
of the high degree of skill attained by Dr. Hayden and his assis- 
tants, not only in carrying on their field work on a large scale, 
but also in presenting its results in graphic and readily available 
form for the use of the reading public. 

Recent Books and Pamphlets. — Pakeontographica. Band xxvi, Heft 3. 
Beitrage zur Kentniss der fossilen Fische der Karpathen, Von Dragutin Kramber- 

1 Eleventh Annual Report of tke . United States Geological and Geographical Sur- 
vey of the Territories, embracing Idaho and Wyoming, being a Report of Progress 
of the Exploration tor the year 1877. By F. V. Hayden, United States Geologist. 
8vo, pp. 720, 86 maps, plates and sections. Washington, D. C, 1879. Advance 
copy, issued April, 1880.) 



